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w Dans  le  systeme  de  FUnivers,  toutes  les  parties  se  rapportent  les 
unes  aux  autres ; tous  les  mouvemens  sont  coordonnes  ; tous  les  pheno- 
menes  s’enchainent,  se  balancent,  ou  se  necessitent  mutuellement.  Ce 
mecanisme  si  regulier,  cet  ordre,  cet  enchainement,  ces  rapports  ont  du 
frapper  de  bonne  heure,  les  esprits  assez  eclaires  pour  les  saisir  et  les 
reconnoitre.  Rien  n’etoit  plus  capable  de  fixer  l’attention  des  observa- 
teurs,  de  frapper  d’etonnement  les  imaginations  yives  et  fortes,  d’ exciter 
l’enthousiasme  des  ames  sensibles : et  rien  n’est,  en  effet,  plus  digne  d'ad- 
miration.  Qui  n’a  point  mille  fois  paye  ce  juste  tribut  a la  Natm-e  ? 
Qui  poiuToit  demeurer  immobile  et  froid  a l’aspect  de  tant  de  beautes 
qu’elle  deploie  sans  cesse  a nos  yeux,  qu’elle  verse  autour  de  nous  avec 
une  si  sage  profusion  !” 

Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  V Homme > 
par  P.  J.  G.  Cabanis,  tome  ii.  pp.  552-3. 


“ Philosophy,  therefore,  is  deservedly  appointed  as  the  true  handmaid 
to  Religion  ; the  one  manifesting  the  will,  and  the  other  the  power,  of 
God.” 

Bacon,  Novum  Organum.  Shaw’s  Translation. 


“ Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
These  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll ; where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate ; whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress ; 
And  that,  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a thing  is  man  !” 

Daniel. 
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ADDRESS,  &c. 


Gentlemen, 

On  taking  the  Chair  to  which  your  suffrages  have  called 
me,  my  first  duty  is  to  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  this 
very  high  honour,  and  to  assure  you,  that  I will  discharge,  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities,  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  exert  myself  to 
the  utmost  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  Society. 

My  elevation  to  the  Chair  has  been  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  an  eminent  literary  character,*  whose  eloquence  and  un- 
weared  exertions  will  long  cause  his  absence  from  us  to  be  a source 
of  deep  regret.  I am  sure,  however,  that  I carry  your  feelings 
along  with  me  when  I say,  that  we  shall  always  remember  his 
services,  and  respect  his  talents. 

This  Chair  has,  in  succession,  been  filled  by  men,  some  of  whom 
have  already  risen  to  distinction,  and  are  now  receiving  the  reward 
which  great  and  good  men  give  to  genius,  talent,  and  severe  appli- 
cation : the  others  are  on  the  high  road,  and  will  not  wait  until 
they  also  reach  the  destined  haven. 

Gentlemen, — Our  Society,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the 
immortal  Cuvier,  has  existed  some  time;  and,  I am  happy  to 
say,  has  received  strength  with  its  growth.  Our  numbers  have 
increased  every  year,  and  our  meetings  are  regularly  and  profitably 
attended. 

"What,  then,  must  be  my  feelings  in  occupying  the  Chair  of  this 
Temple  of  Science. 


* William  W.  Fyfe,  Esq. 
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Bear  with  me  while  I make  a few  remarks.  The  study  of 
Natural  History — one  department  of  Natural  Philosophy — is  second 
to  none  other  in  the  importance  of  its  details,  or  in  the  eminently 
agreeable  and  religious  sentiments  which  a knowledge  of  its  laws 
opens  to  our  contemplation.  But,  however  well  calculated  the  study 
of  Natural  History,  in  particular,  may  be  in  awakening  in  us  those 
feelings  by  which  we  ascend  from  “ Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God,” 
it  falls  short  of  that  which  we  must  experience  in  considering  or 
combining  the  several  branches,  the  sum  of  which  constitute  the 
Philosophy  of  Nature  G).* 

It  is  the  synthesis,  not  the  division,  which  it  should  be  our  pride 
to  possess,  and  our  desire  to  obtain.  And  the  question  imme- 
diately starts  up,  with  all  the  power  of  truth  and  conscious  supe- 
riority— By  what  chart  shall  we  be  guided  to  this  “ ocean  of  truth,” 
and  what  is  the  machinery  that  will  aid  our  progress  ? 

But,  first,  to  use  the  language  of  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,!  “ We 
must  never  forget  that  it  is  principles,  not  phenomena — laws,  not 
insulated  independent  facts — which  are  the  subjects  of  inquiry  to 
the  natural  philosopher.” 

Principles  and  laws,  then,  form  our  chart ; the  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy and  science  comprehends  the  machinery  W.* 

The  spirit  of  philosophy  is  the  grand  agent  in  the  study  of 
philosophy.  It  is  this  spirit, — without  which  all  is  in  vain — when 
present,  the  very  send  of  science.  It  is  this  which,  I presume,  the 
Bev.  Dr  Chalmers  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i,  p.  170)  alludes  to 
in  the  following  passage : — “ The  lamp  which  might  have  waxed 
dim  by  itself,  revives  its  fading  lustre  by  contact  and  communica- 
tion with  those  which  burn  more  brightly  in  other  bosoms  than  its 
own ; and  this  law  of  interchange  between  mind  and  mind  forms 
an  important  adaptation  in  the  mechanism  of  human  society.” 


* See  Appendix. 

t Preliminary  Drscom'sc  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  pp.  13, 14. 


It  is  this  spirit  which  is  the  great  moving  power  in  our  several 
scientific  societies.  It  is  this  spirit  which  it  should  be  the  anxious 
and  strenuous  wish  of  our  societies  to  nurture  and  support ; com- 
pared with  which,  every  other  thing  must  be  subordinate.  And  it 
is  this  spirit  which  I am  most  anxious  to  see  cultivated  as  much  as 
possible  among  ourselves.  The  question  which  we  should  put  be- 
fore that  “ we  cross  the  threshold  of  this  calm  retreat  ” is,  Under 
what  name  does  this  body  of  men  assemble  ? The  answer  to  which 
suggests  another  question.  F or  what  purpose  do  I enter  this  hall  ? 
Surely  with  feelings  of  the  most  grateful  and  reverential  nature  ; with 
an  earnest  wish  to  elucidate  truth,  and  condemn  error ; and  with 
a determination  to  prosecute  the  study  of  nature  in  general,  and  of 
natural  history  in  particular,  as  the  only  and  the  greatest  homage 
which  can  be  paid  to  him  who,  “ although  dead,  yet  speaketli.” 
Surely  this  is  a noble,  an  honourable  privilege  ! 

Gentlemen, — Behold  the  medallion  of  Cuvier,  the  bust  of  Ba- 
con, naturcb  minister  et  interpres , and  the  other  stars  of  departed 
worth,*  or  rather  of  immortality.  Surely,  I say,  we  are  called 
upon  to  fulfil  a high  calling — one  in  which  each  and  all  of  us  is  bound 
to  act  his  part,  according  to  his  abilities ; but  which,  if  neglected, 
will  necessarily  and  deservedly  embitter  many  otherwise  happy 
moments.  With  this  paramount  duty  before  us,  let  our  prayer  be, 

“To  humbler  functions,  awful  power ! 

I call  thee  : I myself  commend 

Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour ; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly,  wise, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice ; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give, 

And  in  the  light  of  truth,  thy  bondman,  let  me  live/’f 

* Referring  to  the  bronze  medallion  of  Cuvier,  and  the  busts  of  several 
Philosophers  in  the  University  Societies’  Hall, 
t Wordsworth. 


Gentlemen, — It  has  been  said  by  a distinguished  philosopher, 
whose  writings  no  one  can  appreciate  more  than  myself,  and  whose 
memory  I shall  always  hold  in  great  veneration — I allude  to  Sm 
James  Mackintosh  : lie  says,  “ I would  advise  those  who  are 

masters  of  their  own  time,  that  they  should  confine  their  life  to  one 
object,  and  not  be  distracted  by  diversity  of  pursuit.”  With  de- 
ference, I say,  never  was  a greater,  a more  prejudicial  error  pro- 
mulgated. Mackintosh,  however,  does  not  stand  alone  in  this 
opinion.  ( c )* 

This  doctrine  were  to  cramp  the  energies,  and  obstruct  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  strongest  mind,  if  indeed  it  allowed  itself  for  one  mo- 
ment to  be  swrayed  by  opinion  or  authority.  No  ! the  motto  of  the 
philanthropic  spirit,  itself  the  main-spring  of  the  human  mind,  is 
independence  of  thought , open  discussion,  free  inquiry.  I trust 
that  no  such  view  wall  ever  find  its  way  amongst  us  ; for,  what 
must  be  the  consequence  ? We  should  immediately  be  metamor- 
phosed into  “ minnows  in  science.”  No  longer  would  the  poet  sing, 

“ Sweet  interchange  which  makes  our  labours  light.” 

And  Nature  would  call  out  in  justification  of  her  rights : — 

<(  Accuse  not  Nature,  she  hath  done  her  part ; 

Do  thou  but  thine, — and  be  not  diffident  of  wisdom, — she  deserts 
not  thee,  if  thou 

“ Dismiss  not  her,  when  most  thou  need’st  her  nigh.”t 

To  all  who  maintain  such  an  opinion,  let  us  exclaim, — 

“ Yain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy !” 


♦ See  Appendix. 


t Farndise  Lost. 
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And,  let  us  say  with  Bacon, — “ Knowledge  and  power  go  hand 
in  hand : so  that  the  way  to  increase  in  power  is  to  increase  in 
knowledge.”  W* 

Lastly,  on  this  head,  let  me  remark,  that  the  prosperity  of  our 
Society,  in  common  with  all  scientific  bodies,  depends  upon  the 
nurture  and  fostering  care  of  men  of  all  professions  and  preten- 
sions. Science  cries  aloud  for  assistance  from  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth ; and  science  claims  the  privilege  usually  allotted  to  the  im- 
mortality of  genius, — that  of  being,  — “ The  citizen  of  every 
country,  and  the  cotemporary  of  every  age.”  Let  it  then  be  our 
endeavour  to  add  other  pillars  to  our  temple ; let  it  be  our  pride 
and  happiness  to  send  new  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  in 
search  of  philosophy  : For,  be  assured,  it  is  only  by  so  doing,  that 
we  can  presume  to  say  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  illustrious  and  immortal  Master. 

We  have  yet  to  consider,  that  which  forms  our  chart. 
The  whining  complaint  is,  that  we  neither  write  nor  act  upon 
principle.  This  word  is  synonimous  with  conscience,  and  the 
moral  feeling.  Now,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  momentous  fact, 
that  principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  intellectual  character 
and  happiness  of  man,  and  that  it  is  “ made  by  thoughts,  and  na- 
turalized in  Heaven,”  we  feel  solicitous’to  know  by  what  means  we 
can  successfully  educate  this  main-spring  of  the  human  heart.  In 
this  instance  also,  it  is  the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  with  which  we 
have  to  do.  And  here  too,  we  rise  from  Nature  up  to  Nature’s 
God.  Dr  Chalmers  is  of  opinion,  that  “ Natural  Theology  should 
go  before  Revelation,  but  only  as  an  impellant  to  inquiry,  and 
not  as  a base  to  a superstructure.”!  Principle,  then,  is  that  monitor 
within,  and  the  safety-valve  of  all  our  actions.  And,  we  say,  that 


* See  Appendix. 

t Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  DJD.,  Lectures  on  Paley’s  “Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.” P.  10. 


the  spirit  of  philosophy  is  to  science  what  principle  is  to  all  our  in- 
tellectual or  moral  movements.  The  only  question  now  which  re- 
mains for  discussion  is,  by  what  means  they  may  be  made  to  yield 
their  rich  stores  of  knowledge  and  happiness  to  such  as  ask  them 
in  truth  and  sincerity  ? 

“ Next  to  sincerity,  remember  still, 

Thou  must  resolve  upon  iutegrity. 

God  will  have  all  thou  hast,  thy  mind,  thy  will, 

Thy  thoughts,  thy  words,  thy  works.” 

* * % * * * 

“ He  that  desires  to  see 

The  face  of  God,  in  his  religion,  must 
Sincere,  entire,  constant,  and  humble  be.”* 

Next  to  humility  comes  truth,  of"  the  power  and  importance  of 
which  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  lanoTiage  of  Cicero  : “ 0 
magna  vis  veritatis,  quse  contra  hominum  ingenia,  callidatem, 
solertiam,  contraque  fictas  omnium  insidias,  facile  per  se  ipsam 
defendat.”  And  a distinguished  philosopher  of  our  own  day  has 
said,  “We  will,  therefore,  do  as  the  mathematician  does,  neither 
receive  the  protection  of  piety  nor  the  countenance  of  philosophy, 
but  alone  go  out  from  truth.”  G)j  This  sentiment  shows  the  im- 
portance of  truth  in  a striking  light.  I could  readily  carry  through 
the  strain  with  which  I commenced ; but  I must  draw  to  a close. 
I would  wish  you  to  consider  this  Address  as  not  coming  from 
myself,  but  as  the  emanations  of  philosophic  spirits  which  have 
winged  their  flight  to  the  regions  of  blissful  immortality.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  adopt  the  usual  manner  of  an  address,  by  giving 
the  opinions  of  others  in  my  own  language.  I have  preferred  to 
give  justice  and  honour  to  whom  they  are  due,  by  quoting  their 
own  words,  which  savours  much  of  commonality,  as  it  is  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion  that  the  more  a man  quotes  the  less  of  his 
own  he  has  to  give.  This  opinion  in  no  wise  concerns  me.  This 


* Herbert. 


t See  Appendix. 
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Address  will  have  fulfilled  its  object  if  I have  been  the  humble 
medium  of  conveying  to  your  recollections  truths  which  are  emi- 
nently calculated  to  make  us  wiser  and  better  men. 

“ Philosophy  fails  of  its  noblest  object  if  it  does  not  lead  us  to 
God  ; and  whatever  may  be  its  pretensions,  that  is  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  science,  which  professes  to  trace  the  sequences  of 
Nature,  and  yet  fails  to  discover,  as  if  marked  by  a sunbeam,  the 
mighty  hand  which  arranged  them  all;  which  fails  to  bow  in 
humble  adoration  before  the  power  and  wisdom,  the  harmony  and 
beauty  which  pervade  all  the  works  of  Him  who  is  eternal.”* * * § 

“ Nor  deem  the  truths  Philosophy  reveals 
Corrupt  the  mind,  or  prompt  to  impious 
Deeds.  No  : Superstition  may,  and  nought 
So  soon;  but  wisdom  never.” t 

In  conclusion,  let  me  exhort  each  of  you  to  exert  himself  in 
promoting  the  objects  and  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  Cuvierian 
Natural  HistoVy  Society.  Let  your  motto  be,  “ Labor  ipse  volup- 
tas.”  Labour  well  in  the  vineyard  of  your  master.  Treasure  up 
in  your  memory  the  inspiration  of  the  poet : — 

“ For  not  on  downy  plumes,  nor  under  shade 
Of  canopy  reposing,  Fame  is  won ; 

Without  which,  whosoe’er  consumes  his  days, 

Leaveth  such  vestige  of  himself  on  earth 
As  smoke  in  air,  or  foam  upon  the  wave.”f 

Time!  what  is  it?  An  indefinable  something.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, recollect  the  reflection  of  moral  wisdom : — “ Time  past  is 
contracted  into  a point,  and  that  the  infancy  of  being  ; — time  to 
come  is  seen  expanding  into  eternal  existence. ”§  It  is  our  high 
prerogative  to  make  use  of  time,  no  less  than  our  duty  to  put  a 
value  upon  it.  If  we  set  a value  upon  diamonds  and  rubies,  the 

* Dr  Abercrombie  on  the  “ Culture  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,”  p.  9. 

t Good’s  Lucretius,  book  i.,  p.  25. 

I Cary’s  Dante,  canto  xxiv. 

§ Dr  Abercrombie — “ The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,”  p.  7. 
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size  of  one  of  which  does  not  exceed  a grain  of  sand,  and  of  which 
millions  glitter  upon  the  sea-shore,  how  much  more  ought  we  to 
value  the  moments  which  fly, — the  glitter  of  which  adorns  the 
shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  existence  ! Allot  one  moment  of  reflec- 
tion and  contemplation  to  the  truth  which  is  before  us ! I ask  no 
more.  Bring,  then,  I beseech  you,  your  leisure  moments  from  the 
turmoils  and  fatigues  of  your  active  life  to  bear  upon  the  study  of 
Nature.  A wide,  an  interminable  field  is  before  you, — “ from  the 
planet  revolving  in  its  appointed  orbit,  to  the  economy  of  the  insect 
on  which  we  tread,”* — all,  all  is  yours ! But,  gentlemen,  why  do  I 
presume  to  exhort  you  ? Is  it  necessary  ? Am  I insensible  to  the 
services,  and  do  I forget  the  benefits  which  I have  received  from 
your  individual  and  combined  exertions  ? I hope  not.  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  particularize,  notwithstanding  that  I am  sure  you  would 
never  lay  the  guilt  of  partiality  at  my  door.  It  is  right  and  proper, 
however,  that  I clear  myself  from  a charge  which  an  expression  I 
have  just  made  use  of  may  otherwise  expose  me  to.  I know  I anti- 
cipate your  expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude  when  I mention 
the  name  of  our  indefatigable  and  zealous  Secretary,  David  Doug- 
las, Esq.,  the  first  President  of  this  Society.  Well  may  we  say  to 
him,  thou  hast  done  thy  part,  and  we  will  ever  hold  thy  services 
and  enthusiasm  in  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance.  The 
names  of  the  many  other  distinguished  individuals  who  have  adorned, 
and  those  who  at  this  moment  are  the  honoured  and  revered  work- 
men in  our  Arcana,  I will  not  stop  to  mention.  They  are  amongst 
the  foremost  pillars  in  the  great  Scientific  Temple  of  Europe. 
Venerate  and  respect  them!  They  have  verified  the  language  of 
the  poet — then’  motto  is — 

“ Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a day.”t 


* 


* Dr  Abercrombie,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 
t Byron. 
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Permit  me  to  conclude  with  a single  reflection,  the  truth  no 
less  than  the  beauty  of  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  appreciate — 
“ They  who  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  hour  must 

NOT,  HOWEVER,  COMPLAIN  IF,  WITH  THAT  HOUR,  THEY  PASS 
AWAY.”* 


* D ’Israeli. 


c 


■ 


V 
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APPENDIX. 


(<*)  c‘  It  can  hardly  be  pressed  forcibly  enough  on  the  attention  of  the 
Student  of  Nature,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  natural  phenomenon  which 
can  be  fully  and  completely  explained,  in  all  its  circumstances,  without 
a union  of  several,  perhaps  of  all,  the  sciences.” — Hcrschel,  op.  cit.  p.  174. 

(b)  “ There  is  a philosophic  spirit  which  is  far  more  valuable  than  any 
limited  acquirements  of  philosophy ; and  the  cultivation  of  which,  there- 
fore, is  the  most  precious  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  the  lessons 
and  studies  of  many  academic  years ; — a spirit  which  is  quick  to  pursue 
whatever  is  within  the  reach  of  human  intellect,  but  which  is  not  less 
quick  to  discern  the  bounds  that  limit  every  human  inquiry ; and  which, 
therefore,  in  seeking  much,  seeks  only  what  man  may  learn, — which 
knows  how  to  distinguish  what  is  just  in  itself  from  what  is  accredited 
by  illustrious  names, — adopting  a truth  which  no  one  has  sanctioned, 
and  rejecting  an  error  of  which  all  approve,  with  the  same  calmness  as 
if  no  judgment  were  opposed  to  its  own, — but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
alive  with  congenial  feelings  to  every  intellectual  excellence,  and  candid 
to  the  weakness  from  which  no  excellence  is  wholly  privileged,  can 
dissent  and  confute  without  triumph,  as  it  admires  without  envy, — 
applauding  gladly  whatever  is  worthy  of  applause  in  a rival  system, 
and  venerating  the  very  genius  which  it  demonstrates  to  have  erred.” — 
Dr  Thomas  Browne’s  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
vol.  i.,  Introduc.,  pp.  14,  15. 

(«)  “ Distrahit  animum  librorum  multidudo.” — Seneca.  “ A multitude 
of  books  distract  the  mind.” 

(d)  “ for  the  strength  of  an  active  mind  is  not  exhausted  by 

dividing  the  objects  of  its  attention,  but  refreshed  and  recruited — it  is 
not  distracted  by  a variety  of  lights,  but  directed  by  them ; and  the 


stream  of  learned  acquisition,  instead  of  being  in  danger  of  becoming 
shallower  by  expansion  is  rendered  more  profound.” — Inaugural  Address, 
by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq. 

And  again, 

“ Combien  de  questions  importantes  dans  cette  meme  science,  n’ont 
pu  etre  bien  resolves  qu’  a l’aide  dcs  connoissances  acquises  sur  l’histoire 
natmelle,  siu-  ^agriculture,  sur  la  physique  vegetale,  sur  les  arts  meca- 
niques  ou  cliimiques ! 

“En  un  mot  tel  a ete  le  progres  general  des  sciences,  qu’il  n’en  est 
pour  ainsi  dire  aucune  qui  puisse  etre  embrassee  toute  entiere  dans  ses 
principes,  dans  ses  details,  sans  etre  obligee  d’  emprunter,  le  secours  de 
tous  les  autres. — Condorcct,  Progres  de  L’ Esprit  Humain.,  pp.  232-3. 

(e)  a Wir  wollen  also  gleich  der  Mathematik  weder  die  Frb'mmig- 
keit  noch  die  Gelehrsamkeit  zum  Yorwande  nehmen,  tun  uns  Gehor  zu 
verschaffen,  sondern  einzig  auf  Wahrheit  aus-gehen.” — Fries,  Kritik  der 
Vernuft. 


